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announcer: 

Tonight, we are happy to wel- 
ome you back to Town Hall in 
“Yew York City, home of “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
wad the busiest concert hall and 
euditorium in America. Last night 
i this hall we had a trial preview 
< our ’Round-the-World Town 
Meeting. Actually it was more 


complicated than any of the pro- 
grams we expect to undertake 
his summer, for it was in three 
languages with each speech and 
question being translated into 
nglish simultaneously by inter- 
preters from the United Nations, 
using the same IBM machines 
uused at Lake Success. One speech 
was in French, one in German, 
land two in English. 

| As soon as the French and Ger- 
man speakers got under way, 
their voices were faded down and 
the clear, distinct voice of the 
English interpreter was brought 
up. A similar translation was 
made in French. 
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We got the full flavor of the 
personality of each speaker, yet 
we could understand in clear Eng- 
lish all that was said. 

With this system, each Town 
Meeting this summer in twelve 
capitals ‘round-the-world will be 
transcribed in English for us at 
our regular time on this network. 
Also they may be broadcast lo- 
cally in each country of origin in 
the native language. 

Now to preside over our dis- 
cussion, here is our moderator— 
the President of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting—George V. Denny, 
Jr. Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Last 
week in Duluth, Minnesota, we 
talked about defending our free- 
dom from possible attack from 
without by a totalitarian enemy. 
Tonight, we are considering the 
limitations that we, ourselves, 
may put upon the exercise of free- 


dom in our democracy. What we 
read, what we see, and what we 
hear determine largely what we 
are. Our Founding Fathers knew 
this and considered these free- 
doms so important that they were 
embodied in the first Amendment 
to our Constitution. 

At that time, the founders of 
our Constitution feared only the 
possible use of force by govern- 
ment to interfere with their in- 
dividual rights. Minority pressure 
groups were not yet very effec- 
tive. It was generally accepted be- 
lief, at that time, that that govern- 
ment is best which governs least. 

With the increase of mass media 
of communications, we are aware 
new that minority pressure 
groups can force or block local, 
state, and national legislation. 

Minority pressure groups can 
bend business organizations to 
their will, and they can exert suf- 
ficient pressure on producers of 
books and films to such an ex- 
tent that effective censorship is 
established. 

There are many other examples 
of effective restrictions upon our 
freedom by the action of minority 
pressure groups in the field of 
radio, the press, the movies, and 
the concert world. But for the 
purpose of simplification, we’re 
trying to confine our discussion 
tonight largely to the field of 
books and plays and films. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, chair- 
man of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, and John Mason 
Brown, one of our speakers this 


evening, were largely responsible 
for stirring up this present con- 
troversy in the pages of The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. Mr 
Doré Schary, Hollywood producer 
and others have taken up the 
cudgels for the other side. 

Now no one questions the lega 
right of these groups to exist anc 
to exert pressure. The only ques 
tion we face tonight is whether 
such pressure is wise or unwise 
good or bad, in the exercise 0: 
democratic principles. 

Tonight, Mr. Brown and Mr 
Morris Ernst, a distinguished Ney 
York attorney also of the Civi 
Liberties Union, will uphold the 
position that it is bad and unwise 

Mr. Henry Epstein, former so 
licitor general of the State of Nev 
York, and Mr. Robert J. O’Don 
nell, of Iona College in West 
chester County, say that it is goos 
and just and wise. 

We'll hear first from one of th 
men who started the argumen’ 
Mr. John Mason Brown, autho 
and lecturer, who is still remem 
bered all over the United State 
for his part in our Town Meetin 
in March a year ago on the ques 
tion of the comics. Mr. Brown i 
a graduate of Harvard, for man 
years a dramatic critic, first on th 
New York Post, and then on tk 
New York Telegram. He sti. 
keeps an alert eye on the theat, 
for his lectures here at Town Ha 
and elsewhere, and in his capaci 
as Associate Editor of The Satu 
day Review of Literature. M 
John Mason Brown. (Applause 


fr. Brown: 
| Ladies and gentlemen, our sub- 
ect tonight is not comic. I wish it 
ere. | 
| Fears, fears have brought us 
re—fears which can imperil 
ot only artistic expression but 
reedom of speech itself. These 
ears which have brought us to- 
iether are those to which the 
ninorities and special groups are 
inderstandably susceptible. They 
fre fears rooted in tragic and 
ippalling facts. 
| No one can have lived in the 
entemporary world without be- 
6g aware of and ashamed of the 
‘iustices, the evils, and the hor- 
ers of racial and religious per- 
ecution, but to secure the toler- 
wnce we all desire, these minority 
‘poups—or, perhaps, more accu- 
wtely, certain articulate and or- 
ienized minorities within them— 
‘ceasionally stoop to the most 
“tolerant and dubious of means. 

in the interest of fairness, they 
vecome unfair themselves. By 
xessure rather than by edict and 
iy threats offstage instead of 
=gal tests in court, these minor- 
ties have established a new form 
£ censorship. It is a censorship 
vyhich Mr. Morris Ernst and I 
eel, Mr. Epstein and Mr. O’Don- 
ell, is dangerous, totally un- 
\merican, and shockingly unrea- 
onable. It is what I can only 
escribe as wishful banning. 

Take the now celebrated case 
f the excellent British film, “Oli- 
er Twist.” Due to the action of 
1e New York Board of Rabbis, 


this picture—sight unseen, even 
by those who have opposed it— 
has not been released in this 
country. 

Why? Because, of course, of 
Fagin, one of Dickens’ many un- 
forgettable characters in Oliver 
Twist. Why Fagin? Because some 
hypersensitive Jewish people 
have objected to the nonexistent 
indignity done their people by 
showing on the screen a Jew who 
is such a deep-dyed villain. 

Their strangely tardy fear is 
that Fagin will arouse anti-Semit- 
ism, that movie audiences will for- 
get that Fagin is a caricature of 
an individual, and be persuaded 
that all Jews are Fagins. This in 
spite of the fact that in the pic- 
ture, unlike the novel, Fagin is 
never even referred to as a Jew. 

My wager is that movie audi- 
ences in this country would no 
more mistake Fagin for a typical 
Jew than they would mistake Bill 
Sikes, the Artful Dodger, Bumble, 
Monks, or Nancy Hanks for rep- 
resentative English people. 

Let me cite another instance of 
wishful banning. It occurred three 
years ago in Bridgeport when a 
new musical comedy version of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—yes, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, of all things—was 
temporarily banned by some 
Negro groups. 

Why? Apparently, because the 
protesting Negroes wished to for- 
get and wanted others to forget 
that their people had ever been 
slaves. 

What they forgot, however, was 


that it was the slave-owner, not 
the slave, who came out badly in 
Mrs. Stowe’s pages. They also 
seemed entirely willing to over- 
look how much Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has done for their people. 

The pressure of Catholic groups 
is equally evident. Take, for ex- 
ample, the operations of the Le- 
gion of Decency. The Legion does 
not have to ban to make itself felt. 

I personally believe, and I know 
Mr. Ernst does, that we get no- 
where by banning books and films 
just because they contain char- 
acters that do not flatter us. 

We get nowhere by maintaining 
that there are not villains of all 
creeds and colors. 

We get nowhere, Mr. O’Donnell, 
by pretending that the known 
facts of history are fiction or by 
insisting that no fiction can be tol- 
erated which does not make 
heroes of us all. 

We get nowhere by turning to 
the book-burning tactics of our 
enemy in the last war or to the 
gross suppressions of our op- 
ponent in the present peace. 

My conviction and my fear are 
that by such deplorable intoler- 
ances and self-deceptions we only 
do harm to the cause of tolerance 
and freedom which should be our 
passionate concern. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, John Mason Brown. 
Now, here’s where we have two 
Harvard men at swords’ points. 
Indeed, Mr. Brown and Mr. Henry 
Epstein both were born south of 


the Mason-Dixon Line and spent a 
good deal of their lives there be- 
fore they came to New York. 

Mr. Epstein, former solicitor 
general of New York State and a 
distinguished New York attorney, 
also a member of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, graduated from Har- 
vard with honors in 1915, and the 
Harvard Law School in 1921. Mr. 
Epstein has argued many impor- 
tant cases in the field of welfare 
legislation and was counsel to the 
President’s FEPC Commission in 
1943. He is well qualified to dis- 
cuss tonight’s subject. Mr. Henry 
Epstein, welcome to Town Meet- 
ing. (Applause.) 


Mr. Epstein: 

Mr. Denny, my fellow Amer- 
icans. Mr. Brown talks of censor- 
ship and calls it un-American and 
shockingly unreasonable. Censor. 
ship is a bad word. It has become 
a bad word because its basic 
meaning has been distorted by en: 
thusiasts for freedom of speect 
who sometimes confuse freedor 
with license. 

To put the label of censorshiy 
under protest which minority 
groups make in self-protectior 
against calumny is as misleadin; 
as putting a poison label on thi 
bottle of cod-liver oil in the medi 
cine chest. 

These groups, Mr. Brown, fee 
themselves threatened by film 
and books and presentation 
which hold them up to. ridicul 
and obloquy. 

What we are talking about | 


== 


e right and the propriety of 
L Bovity groups in a democratic 
ciety to exercise such forms of 
rsuasion and influence as are 
wailable to them in protection of 
‘atus and security against those 
nreats. 
| This is not a choice between 
“ee speech and democracy. We 
xust avoid thinking in terms of 
pither-or.” Either-or thinking is 
y; it leaves no loose ends. But 
fe is not that simple. We have a 
pmplicating factor in the legacy 
at us by a man named Adolf 
litler. The residuary legatees of 
nturies of persecution and mass 
varder cannot be comforted by 
© doctrinal dicta attributed to 
oltaire and Milton or the neat- 
ess of the saying, “The truth will 
sways conquer.” 
. The ghosts of six million dead 
ews warn us that Voltaire on 
sierance and Milton on truth did 
int save them. The producers and 
hibitors of such movies as the 
Sirth of a Nation,” which por- 
iays the American Negro in 
‘rms of the worst and most dis- 
‘edited stereotypes, or of “Oliver 
wist,’ which depicts Fagin as the 
de caricature given diabolical 
rrency by the Nazis as the sym- 
ol of the Jew—these men have 
he right to produce and exhibit 
Xeir products. 
|The author and publisher of the 
rle calumny against the Roman 
atholic Church entitled the 
‘evil in Robes, privately printed 
ad distributed years ago, they, 
0, have the right to issue their 


diatribes. These things I assert. 
But Negroes and Jews and Cath- 
olics have at least the equal right 
to voice their protest. 

If the producer or the publisher 
concludes that the public is likely 
to be dissuaded by such protests 
from viewing or purchasing his 
offering, and if he accordingly 
withdraws it from circulation, I 
observe nothing at work but the 
proper influencing of public opin- 
ion in a free society. 

The right to protest is insepa- 
rable from the right to speak. It 
may be written or spoken on 
placards and carried by pickets. 
The conflict here is engendered 
by the head-on collision of oppos- 
ing rights, both guaranteed under 
our concept of freedom of speech 
—the freedom to exhibit a picture 
and the absolute right to protest 
its evil effects. 

Yet this is not an insoluble 
paradox. The right to protest 
means more than the right to pro- 
test only so long as the protests 
are ineffectual. To put a protest 
into action is not a matter of cen- 
sorship or over-sensitivity. 

Minorities who are threatened 
cannot rest on quotations from 
Voltaire and Milton, nor can they 
ignore the stereotype of Fagin, or 
Uncle Tom, or a Borgia Pope. 
That they seek to put that protest 
into action is not, Mr. Brown, a 
matter of over-sensitivity or cen- 
sorship, but rather of instinctive 
self-protection within an ill- 
ordered world. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s and my posi- 


tion is this: Minority groups have 
the right to and should strive by 
all means within the ordered con- 
trols of society to persuade the 
public to reject that which 
threatens their security in the 
democratic order. 

They have the right to and may 
freely employ every medium of 
communication, every channel of 
influence they can command. To 
call the exercise of this right in a 
free society censorship is an at- 
tempt to by-pass the only true 
road to real freedom. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Henry Epstein. One 
of New York’s best known law- 
yers is Morris L. Ernst. He was 
born in Uniontown, Alabama, 
graduated from Williams College 
and New York Law School, Mr. 
Ernst was a very active member 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and still is. He was a mem- 
ber of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, and is author 
of many books, his most recent 
being So Far, So Good, which is 
largely autobiographical. Mr. 
Morris Ernst is frequently heard 
on Town Meeting, and we’re glad 
to welcome him back to the plat- 
form. (Applause.) 


Mr. Ernst: 

Both previous speakers have 
talked tonight about the search 
for truth in our land. We are all 
opposed to the Nazi-Communist 
suppression of truth by controls 
imposed by the state. 

I assume that even our oppo- 


nents will shout their faith in the 
wisdom and common sense of the 
people. However, it is within this 
area of faith in the people that 
the disagreement between us 
exists. 

Henry Epstein trusts only some 
of the people, some of the time. 
We trust all of the people, all of 
the time. At least we trust them 
more than we trust the bosses of 
organized suppression groups 
whether labor, chambers of com- 
merce, racial, or religious. 

John Mason Brown and I dc 
not think the people are always 
right, but we would rather leave 
controls and decisions over man’s 
mental diet to the people than tc 
so-called pressure groups. 

Town Hall is a good example 
of what we stand for. This debate 
can be disapproved or applaudec 
as you see fit. “The people know 
best.” That is our slogan. 

Hence, we are against any or 
ganized efforts to prevent idea 
reaching the people. I say “or 
ganized” because people join or 
ganizations in order to exert extr: 
influence. So if I call up Georg 
Denny and say, ”Please don’t le 
anyone talk about lawyers in | 
derogatory fashion,” that is onl 
persuasion. But if all the bar asse 
ciations of the land put heat o 
George Denny and his trustees t 
prevent any slur on any lawye 
then we're in danger. 

You must know that organize 
suggestions are in fact not onl 
suggestions. They always—and 
can’t be otherwise—carry the ide 


f pressure, duress, and threat. 
| Moreover, such organized pro- 
ests are seldom, if ever, made 
ublic. The stealth of organized 
ppression alone condemns it. 

I understand that sacrificial 
iurses might not like the way that 
jurses are depicted in the movie, 
e Snake Pit.” But it’s frighten- 
pg that the picture was cut in 
jertain places because of organ- 
ved nurse pressure. 

Negroes might well wish that 
ne “Birth of a Nation” were never 
rreened, but it’s silly for Negro 
foups to suppress it. 

.dewish groups are doing you 
od themselves a disservice when 
mey try to prevent the publication 
{’ the diaries of the great Russian 
ovelist, Dostoyevsky as an anti- 
vemitic document. 

' Catholics are constantly bring- 
(= organized pressure to prevent 
ir public reading anything about 
sanges in birth-control laws or 
‘tvorce statutes. 

Once we approve, for any rea- 

on, the organized effort to sup- 
‘ress at the source, we’re cutting 
ff the possibility of the public 
howing its approval or disap- 
oval. 
-I am not against pleas to the 
iublic, even picket lines, to see 
‘r not to see a picture or read a 
yook, but I oppose organized mass 
yressure groups working to pre- 
ent our ability to make the de- 
‘isions. Let these groups educate 
he public and stop threatening 
he editors, broadcasters, and 
aovie moguls. 


Here is the problem in a nut- 
shell: What if Negro or Catholic 
groups thought it bad to have this 
program go on the air tonight? Do 
you favor such groups, through 
their vast organized memberships, 
working on Town Hall to prevent 
your right to hear this debate, or 
do you trust yourself? 

Of course, Town Hall would be 
no push-over, but our society is 
not made up of only stout lovers 
of freedom like George Denny and 
his trustees. 

Unlike Dostoyevsky, we hold 
that no ideas are poisonous; only 
the suppression of ideas is poison- 
ous. If ideas are unwholesome, the 
human race must someday be- 
come adult enough to appraise, to 
accept, or reject. It is such critical 
capacity of man that makes liter- 
acy a worth-while asset for the 
human race. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Morris Ernst, Well, 
who said there wasn’t two sides to 
this question. 

Our next speaker is the dis- 
tinguished Catholic teacher with 
wide experience on lecture and 
forum platforms. Robert J. O’Don- 
nell is the professor of philosophy 
at Iona College in New Rochelle, 
New York, and is an active parti- 
cipant in the work of the National 
Conference of Christians and 
Jews. We’re happy to welcome 
Mr. O’Donnell to Town Hall. 
Robert J. O’Donnell. (Applause.) 


Mr. O'Donnell 


My colleagues may remember 


that the late Justice Holmes once 
observed that freedom of expres- 
sion is a guarantee of every Amer- 
ican, but it is no social sanction 
to cry “Fire” in a crowded theater. 

Any democracy preventing a 
minority defending itself from a 
false ideological atmosphere of 
opinion which condones a caste 
system in human rights is unde- 
serving the support of free men. 

Exercising the right of protest 
and pressure against any majority 
disregarding the true character- 
istics of a minority is not con- 
stricting the area of freedom, but 
eliminating the irresponsibility 
which, individually and collec- 
tively, history underscores as its 
suicidal abuse. 

Too frequently participants in 
debate imitate Don Quixotes tilt- 
ing windmills. The minority is 
exercising, in its public discus- 
sions and its pressures, the rights 
of any citizen to organized action 
against a complacent acceptance 
of a social abuse. 

No minority is required to sub- 
mit to vicious sterectypes that all 
too frequently are the least com- 
mon denominator of the failings 
and the vices, rather than the con- 
tributions and the virtues of any 
racial or religious group. 

We commonly hear more of the 
Negro in terms of Stepin Fetchits 
than George Carvers and Marian 
Andersons; more of the Jew in 
terms of Fagins and Shylocks 
than of Bernard Baruchs. 

I strongly suspect, Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Ernst, that abstract dis- 


cussion of the rights of freedom of 
expression unfettered by social 
obligations is really playing the 
role of the Mad Hatter in civil 
realities. 

Minorities have the right tc 
preservation, to respect for theiz 
group integrity, to exercise their 
weight for equality under law. 

Like freedom of expression 
censorship in this sense, is cer- 
tainly a two-edged sword. It is not 
any more an assurance of license 
to a minority than freedom shoule 
be indulged in as license perpe- 
trated: by a majority. | 

Some members of any grouy 
fulfill the vileness of stereotype: 
but the social dynamite is gen 
eralization of that stereotype a: 
the judgment of each and ever: 
individual of the group. 

No greater fiction exists thai 
the political, social, economic 
homogeneity of any racial or re 
ligious group, the caricature oc 
which the intellectually lazy ma 
accepts as the face and the fee 
tures of reality. 

The right of a collective pres 
sure, therefore, is an appeal fc 
common fair play, for a minimur 
of legal restraints requisite fc) 
social peace, too often broken b 
viewing races and religion 
through the cracked mirror ¢« 
prejudice. It is the means and tk 
opinion-making field of commun} 
cation by which a minority hur 
truth in the teeth of the lie, 1 
matter how hoary with the tral! 
pings of an uncritical tradition. 

“Uncle Tom” is a fiction, not | 


scription of a people. It is cen- 
prship that is the social antidote 
» that most heinous of general- 
tions — the abominable treat- 
ent of virtues and vices as some 
kclusive property of that most 
‘explicable myth—the race. 
To challenge distortions that can 
® spread over the screen within 
)year to audiences of 30 to 40 
lillion is to sharpen dramatically 
it the attention of the moguls of 
jablicity and propaganda the need 
rr recognition of neglected re- 
wonsibilities. 

(The public has no obligation in 
Buscience to support what it 
mnceives as an abuse of its con- 
sections. The exploitations of 
*reen and publishing techniques, 
bith by the Nazis and the Com- 
‘unists, who are aware that ideas 
=€ weapons, too, and the studies 
* the impact of films on the imag- 
ations of children by eminent 
*chologists forcefully emphasize 
»e formidable weapon such media 
mm. place in the hands of ethically 
‘iterate and the socially irrespon- 
ible to create a climate of chaos, 
ther than concord, in any com- 
runity. (Applause.) 


.oderator Denny: 

‘Thank you, Mr. O’Donnell. 
‘ell, gentlemen, suppose you join 
le up here around the micro- 
none for a little discussion while 
ar audience gets ready for the 
aestion period. I understand 
ey’re not asking questions out 
ere. I don’t see many hands 
ing up. I don’t see many ques- 


tion cards being asked for. If you 
don’t hurry up and ask your ques- 
tion now, you might not get it in 
during the question period. 

Now, gentlemen, will you come 
up here around the microphone. 
We haven’t heard from you for a 
while, Mr. Brown. I saw you mak- 
ing notes over there. Have you a 
comment? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. I have a great 
many. And I furthermore protest 
violently against being counted 
among the ethically illiterate. 
(Laughter and applause.) I heard 
a speech which seemed to me just 
now, though high-falutin and 
highly fluted, somewhat ethically 
illiterate itself. (Laughter.) It 
came out of the suppression of 
truth. I go back to Morris Ernst’s 
and my belief in the people, and 
I would like to ask Mr. Epstein 
and Mr. O’Donnell a question. 
Mr. Ernst and I have seen “Oliver 
Twist’ —the unreleased picture. 
Fagin, may I repeat, is never re- 
ferred to as a Jew. The real vil- 
lains, I assure you, are Bill Sikes 
or all the other characters in a 
commendable film. The wonder is 
that the British people had the 
guts to release a film which paints 
so hideous a picture of their so- 
ciety in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The villain of “Oliver Twist” 
is not Fagin. He’s amiable com- 
pared to Bill Sikes. The villain is 
poverty. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Ep- 
stein, would you like to take that 
first? 

Mr. Epstein: Well, Mr. Brown 


THE 


MORRIS LEOPOLD ERNST— Mr. Ernst 
was born in 1888 in Uniontown, Ala- 
bama. He has an A.B. degree from 
Williams College, and an LL.B. from 
New York Law School. Before he 
started his law practice in 1915, Mr. 
Ernst engaged in the manufacture of 
shirts and in the retail furniture busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Ernst served as attorney for the 
American Newspaper Guild, as arbiter 
for Mayor La Guardia in the 1934 taxi 
cab strike; and he drafted legislation 
for Governor Lehman on insurance 
and banking matters. He has been a 
member of the Pennsylvania Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission. He has been a 
member of the New York State Bank- 

| ing Board since its beginnings and is 
a member of President Truman’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. 

Well-known as a_ lecturer before 
clubs and colleges, Mr. Ernst is the 
author of many books and magazine 
articles. 


JOHN MASON BROWN—A drainatic 
critic and author, John Mason Brown 
was born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1900. He has an A.B. from Harvard; an 
L.H.D. from Williams; and a D.Litt. 
from the University of Montana. Mr. 
Brown has worked for the Lowisville 
Courier-Journal, taught history of the 
theater at the University of Montana 
during summer sessions, been associate 
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editor and dramatic critic for Theater 
Arts Monthly and staff lecturer for the 
American Laboratory Theater. 

From 1929 to 1941, Mr. Brown was 
dramatic critic for the New York Eve- 
ning Post. This was followed by a year 
on the New York World Telegram. He 
has given courses on playwriting and 
the theater at Yale, at the Middlebury 
College Breadloaf Writers’ Conference, 
and at Harvard. Since 1944, he has 
been an associate editor and columnist 
for Saturday Review of Literature. He 
is also the conductor of a radio pro- 
gram, “Of Men and Books.”’ 

During World War II, as a lieutenant 
in the U.S.N.R., Mr. Brown was on the 
staff of Vice Admiral Alan Kirk for the 
invasion of Sicily and Normandy. He 
has been on inactive duty since De- 
cember, 1944. Mr. Brown has written 
many books and articles on the theater. 


HENRY EPSTEIN—Mr. Epstein is a 
former Solicitor General of the State 
of New York. He is chairman of the 
National Community Relations Advi- 
sory Council and a member of the 
Anti-Defamation League. 


ROBERT J. O‘DONNELL—Dr. Q’Don- 
nell, who was formerly a professor at 
Hunter College, is now professor of 
philosophy at Iona College at New 
Rochelle, New York. 


knows perfectly well what is in 
the minds of the people—anyone 
who is portrayed as you see Fagin 
when he comes in the first time 
on the screen. You see the back 
with a skull cap. You see the long 
wisps of hair along the side. You 
see the hands extended in a ges- 
ture which can personify only one 
people. There is no doubting 
whatsoever what is intended 
there, and to say that the audi- 
ence is going to construe that in 
the same light as Bill Sikes or 
Nancy Hanks is just poppycock 
and rot, because you are appeal- 
ing there. (Applause.) 

The appeal is there made in the 
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same caricature as that which the 
Nazis exploited in der Stuerme: 
to the death of six million people 
We don’t want that type of stuf 
spread in the sections of Americ: 
where it will do harm. (Ap 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Hav. 
you got a comment, Mr. Ernst? | 


Mr. Ernst: I’ve got a very calr, 
question to ask. (Laughter.) The 
is, wouldn’t the people of thj 
audience honestly like to see thi 
picture “Oliver Twist’? (Shouwi 
and applause.) One more que: 
tion. If you saw it, do you thin 
it would hurt you, or do you thin 


— ae 


it would hurt somebody else? It’s 
jalways the somebody else. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
O’Donnell. 
| Mr. O’Donnell: I’m very pleased 
Ito find out that Mr. Mason Brown 
has occupied a position among the 
moguls of publicity and propa- 
ganda to whom I ascribe ethical 
jilliteracy. Far be it from me to try 
to indulge in such an appellation 


| 
| 
| 
} 


io a gentleman who is a critic. 
Mr. Brown: May I interrupt? 
‘You obviously know as little 
about criticism as you do about 
the problem we're discussing. 
‘(Laughter and applause.) You 
and I and the Catholic Church are 
as one on this. What we believe in, 
wwe become propagandists for. We 
disagree in what we believe in. 
“hat’s the difference. (Applause.) 
Mr. O'Donnell: In this particular 
moint, Mr. Brown, I was making 
my references, of course, to those 
9 whom the decisions as to the 
use of publicity and propaganda 
iare ascribed. I would consider that 
helief in terms of propaganda can 
either be good or can be bad. 
In terms of what Mr. Epstein 
nas suggested of the world-wide 
spread of the convictions. and the 
attitudes and the propaganda of 
national socialism in terms of anti- 
Semitism, I would suggest that 
(today, more than any time in the 
history of the world, there is a 
growing and increasing sensitivity 
on the part of the people, not to 
Ibe cast into second-class citizen- 
lship, not to be cast in the frame- 
work of caricatures, no matter 


how they may be sanctioned by 
the classics. 

The conviction, above anything 
else today, is the position in terms 
either of colonial people or peo- 
ple within our own lands to de- 
mand the dignity of each man to 
be represented for what he is. 
Judgment in terms of generaliza- 
tion is a falsity which I feel is 
still a property of most of our 
means of communication. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Ernst: May I shift a moment 
and ask either Mr. Epstein or Mr. 
O’Donnell how they feel about 
pressure groups not on the relig- 
ious level? What about the bank- 
ers who don’t want any movie 
made with a snide. banker? Or no 
lawyer shown who is.a shyster? 
Because they say “That will be- 
come a stereotype.” 

-Or do they only say there 
should be protection on racial and 
religious grounds, and how do 
they draw the line? 

Mr. Epstein: A very simple an- 
swer to that. They all have in a 
democracy the right to exert their 
influences in every way that it 
can be done lawfully and if the 
people who are in the right have 
the courage to present their pic- 
ture, they may do it. If they are 
afraid to, then that is what hap- 
pens in the experience of a democ- 
racy, whether they are bankers or 
anybody else. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Brown? 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Epstein, I hap- 
pen to stand before this group as 


a somewhat underprivileged per- 
son. I don’t belong to a minority 
group, supposedly. But I belong 
to three minority groups. First of 
all, I was born in the South, and 
that is the place you know how 
sneeringly the word “Southerner” 
is used by the ethically illiterate 
Northerner. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Secondly, I happened to go to 
Harvard. I have never seen a 
musical nor read or seen a play 
or movie in which the mere men- 
tion of Harvard wasn’t almost 
the restitution of Minsky’s. 
(Laughter.) Thirdly, I happen to 
be a dramatic critic. a profession 
not always loved, though vener- 
able. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Never mind, John, 
you saved George Denny from the 
theater. 

Mr. Brown: I saved the theater 
from you. I saved you for the 
Town Hall, Mr. Denny. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The point is I know these 
smears against the South which 
sicken me. They are absolutely 
stupid, as stupid as the mass 
smear against the Jew, the Cath- 
olic, the Protestant, the Episco- 
palian, the Baptist, the Mormon— 
whatever it may be. But I have 
never protested about plays in 
which dramatic critics were at- 


Fagin is not in this thing an in- 
dictment of the Jewish race. Due 
to the fine elasticity of Mr. Ep- 
stein’s mind, he has jumped to 
that hypersensitive conclusion. 
Personally, I am not a Jew; I just 
happen to be an Episcopalian. I 
have never thought of the Jewish 
people in terms of Fagin in my 
life. All right, they did think of it 
in Germany. I’m talking about 
freedom in America and not free- 
dom in Hitler’s Germany. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Epstein, I believe you had a 
question. 

Mr. Epstein: Just for Mr. 
Brown’s information, I was born 
in South Carolina. I saw a Negro 
lynched when I was less than six 
years of age. And I also was edu- 
cated at Harvard, so that we’re 
equal at least on that score. But 
I can tell you that Mr. Brown not 
only doesn’t understand, but 
doesn’t know what it is to be one 
of those who are subjected to 
second-class citizenship anywhere 
in this world. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ernst: I didn’t go to Har- 
vard. (Laughter.) I was born in 
Alabama. (Laughter.) Let’s get 
this thing away from personal-— 
ities. Jews have no right to be. 
liked. They only have a right like 


all other people—not to have a. 
rule laid down against them. I a 
don’t want any rule laid down for | 


tacked or books in which South- 
erners were attacked. The test of 


our freedom is that people are 
able to draw individuals, not 
types, but individuals as we all 
know they are. 
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Jews which gives us through ap- 
peasement a preferential position. 
of protection. Because what is. 
happening to the Jewish leader-. 


| 
| 


: ship of America is that it’s run- 
i ning and it is refusing to put its 
heels in the ground and say “We 
are a people. We'll take it and 
we'll answer back, and truth will 
win out.” To the extent we sup- 
‘press, we are running away and 
we are inviting the very bigotry 
which Henry Epstein deplores. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. O'Donnell: I now know 
'’'m the minority. I happen to 
‘have been born in Brooklyn. 
( (Laughter.) 

I should like particularly to 
jooint out at this moment, that, 
certainly, when we are speaking 
‘rere in terms of individuality, 
that is exactly the position that is 
being emphasized by the affirma- 
tive. We believe that within a 
society made up of many groups 
that have come from all the ends 
of the earth and of many faiths, 
of a symphony of the people that 
4s America, there is an imperative 
need for each and every note and 
-each and every part of that score 
to have its proper place, and to 
suggest, primarily, at this partic- 
ular time, that a majority, as 
such, can impose upon us the ac- 
‘ceptance of any particular cari- 
“eature—any particular misconcep- 
ition and judgment—is to indicate 
lthat no group has the right to 
equality under law. 

It is to affirm equality under 
‘law, at a time when an uncritical 
jacceptance of preconception has 
‘been imposed upon us, that we of 
ithe affirmative are attempting to 
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suggest that it is only by each 
minority and every individual in 
each minority having the right to 
affirm their human rights in the 
form of public opinion and exert 
their collective pressure that it 
is possible for us to say that a 
democracy can be realized here 
in the United States. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
O'Donnell. Mr. Ernst? 

Mr. Ernst: I’ve got a question 
for Mr. O’Donnell. I love the sym- 
phony of the people. I am fear- 
ful of the people who go back of 
the symphony orchestra leader 
and and take out some of the 
notes. 

I want to ask Mr. O’Donnell 
would he be in favor, not as a 
matter of law but as a matter of 
decency, of having all the pres- 
sure groups—Catholic, Jewish, 
and otherwise—expose at the end 
of each year where they exerted 
pressure, how they exerted pres- 
sure, and what the result was— 
particularly how they exerted the 
pressure. Is he willing to have dis- 
closure of the techniques of pres- 
sure of the Catholic groups? 

Mr. O'Donnell: That sounds 
very much, Mr. Ernst, like an at- 
tempt to apply the Taft-Hartley 
Bill on a very large and cosmic 
scale. I would suggest, first of all, 
that certainly in the area of pub- 
lice pressure, it is public. The 
techniques that are employed are 
obviously open to consideration. 
The utilization of influence in 
terms of persuasion against agen- 
cies of publicity or the screen is a 


thing that I think can be seen by 
any eminent individual. The as- 
sent that it may be a technique or 
a tactic that may be hidden, I be- 
lieve, is an illusion that I could 
not accept. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. eve may 
get a little more of this discussion 
in the question period, but we 
must get ready for our question 
period now while we hear the fol- 
lowing message. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
the 559th broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, coming 
to you from Town Hall in New 
York City. Our subject is “Should 
Minority Groups Exercise Cen- 
sorship Over Books and Films?” 

Would you like a copy of to- 
night’s Town Meeting, complete 
with questions and answers to 
follow? If you would, then send 
10 cents to Town Hall, Box 56, 
New York 46, and ask for the 
Town Meeting Builetin. Please do 
not enclose stamps, and allow 
about two weeks for delivery. 

Have you sent in your contri- 


bution to help send your Town 
Meeting *Round-the-World? Re- 
member, we are preparing a scroll 
to contain the names of all con- 
tributors, listed under their own 
cities and towns, to present to the 
mayor of each city in which Town 
Meeting originates this summer. 

Now here is a message tran- 
scribed from one prominent 
American to you all. Listen! 

Miss Hayes: This is Helen 
Hayes. One of the earliest forces 
for political education and action 
in America was the Town Meet- 
ing at which each citizen had a 
voice in his government. Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, a 
modern adaptation of the original 
idea, goes around the world this 
summer to present the democratic 
way of free discussion to other 
peoples of the world. Support this 
project for world peace by send- 
ing your dollar for democracy to 
Town Hall, New York. 

Announcer: Now for our ques- 
tion period, we return you to Mr. 
Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we are ready 
for the questions. We'll start with 
the young lady down here on the 
third row. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Brown. You disagreed with 
the reaction of a minority group 
on the showing of “Oliver Twist.” 
Would you be of the same opinion, 
Mr. Brown, regarding the show- 


) 
ing of “Oliver Twist” and its in 
plications, if a majority group was 
involved? 

Mr. Brown: Oh, most certainly 
I would stick to my point. 

Lady: The que=son tonight 5 
“a minority group.” Now I wan! 
to know if you’d be of the | 


feeling if a minority group wer) 
attacked? | 


| Mr. Brown: Certainly, I would 
oe. I think a minority group is also 
ttacked in Oliver Twist.. The 
hing that bothers me is this ques- 
(ion of how can you have a liter- 
ture without villians anymore 
han how can you have life with- 
put people who are good and bad. 
if you reduce all literature to what 
\pecial groups want to be seen as, 
terature would suddenly become 
0 much printed Pollyanna and 
would give diabetes to the readers 
»f the world. (Applause.) 

| Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Brown. The lady on the other side 
‘’ the house. Yes? 

Lady: My question is for Mr. 
wenst. Did the people know best 
: Germany? 

Mr. Ernst: They certainly didn’t. 
But they’re going to have to learn 
» Germany to know best some 
lay. We can’t keep an army there 
orever. Some day the people of 
eermany will have to join the 
aman race again. We have got 
2at choice and no other choice in 
e world, unless you think we’re 
‘oing to run Germany forever and 

day. 

Young Man: Id like to address 
ay question to Mr. Epstein. Mr. 
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nitted to let the children read 
Dliver Twist and yet not have the 
(icture shown, which is less dis- 
iriminating than the novel? 

Mr. Epstein: That’s a very good 
uestion. There is a serious doubt 
4 the minds of some whether the 
tual reading of Oliver Twist 
May not be the subject of a dis- 


pstein, why are the schools per- | 
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cussion within a classroom which 
can be reached and commented 
upon by the intelligence of teach- 
ers in order that the class can 
understand the gradations and 
distinctions of prejudice and place 
it in its proper setting. But when 
30 million people see a picture 
in which there is depieted a cari- 
cature representing a people in 
sections of the country where they 
have never seen a Jew, that is 
where the menace comes in. 

Mind you, I don’t say that they 
don’t have a right to show the 
picture. I say that in a demo- 
cratic society, those who are seri- 
ously affected or who fear the ef- 
fects, whether rightly or wrongly, 
have the right to exercise every 
pressure which they can exert to 
prevent the menace to what they 
consider their security. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman under the balcony 
there. 

Man: I'd like to address my 
question to Mr. O’Donnell. Do you 
not believe that there is a funda- 
mental difference between minor- 
ity pressure as a means of self- 
preservation — protection against 
the characterization of the stereo- 
type — and minority action in 
masses of public interest that af- 
fect all of us, such as birth con- 
trol, mercy killing, and other 
things of that sort? 

Mr. O’Donnell: I believe there 
is certainly a difference, yes. Any 
question, presumably in terms of 
stereotypes, is in the order, prob- 


ably, of propaganda and the ac- 
tivity that should be taken along 
that line. 

I want to suggest in terms of 
mercy killing and of birth control, 
you have here another problem 
that is certainly much more com- 
plex in terms of the ethics of any 
given community. 

Now in that action I would say 
that here again the activity of dis- 
seminating a point of view is the 
point of view of, at least, inform- 
ing the people. I would say that 
persuasion in these terms is 
again within the area of public 
opinion and public discussion. 

I would say that, in terms of 
minority activities and respect to 
stereotypes, we must make our 
discrimination in the terms of 
using public pressure to eliminate 
wherever the social responsibility 
of that stereotype probably is 
wrong. 

In terms of the question of ethi- 
cal issues, it’s a much more com- 
plicated discussion, and in terms 
of its complexity I again think that 
public expression is necessary, and 
even public persuasion may fol- 
low. It’s of a different order, and 
yet I think, however, the tech- 
niques may, nevertheless, be the 
same. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
O’Donnell. Mr. John Mason 
Brown is almost on the edge of his 
chair. He’s right up here at the 
platform now. Mr. Brown, you 
evidently have something on your 
mind. 

Mr. Brown: Id like to go back 
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to both of those questions, if I 
may. They both seem to be highly 
admirable questions. I think the 
reason that Oliver Twist at the 
moment can be read but not seen 
goes back to that lack of trust in 
the people that Mr. Morris Ernst 
mentioned earlier. 

Apparently people believe that 
people are not affected by reading, 
that we do not inhale through the 
eyes as we do in the presence of 
motion pictures. What bothers me 
is the inconsistency. Oliver Twist 
has been acted in this country for 
years with people like Nat Good- 
win in the part. It’s been seen as 
movies. It has not turned us into 
Germans under Hitler. 

May I say the same thing is true 
of such a film as the last filming 
of “The Three Musketeers,” when 
I gather—I’m only assuming this 
— that due to churchly pressure 
groups, Cardinal Richelieu was 
suddenly unfrocked in the film. 
We have all been brought up see- 
ing Richelieu, we’ve seen the 
cardinal dress, we all know that, 
he was a worldly cleric. History. 
says he was. Those are bygones. 
His worldliness has nothing to do’ 
with our attitude towards the: 
Catholic church today. 

Uncle Tom—the fact that he: 
was a slave—let me repeat, re-! 
flects upon slavery as an institu-| 
tion. i 

May I ask this audience to re- 
member that a great Negro leader,’ 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, when 
he wrote his autobiography had 
no such hypersensitivity, he en- 
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litled that book Up From Slavery, 
ind the whole point of the title 
as the “UP.” That’s what we can 
e proud of—the progress made 
ver what was horrible in the 
ast. 
| Mr. Denny: Mr. O’Donnell? 
| Mr. O’Donnell: The progress of 
| people is made by their over- 
ming of obstacles. To assist in 
ivercoming obstacles, it is neces- 
ary to utilize whatever means are 
t their disposal to see that there 
5 no abuse. 
| Hearing of the people in terms 
¢ten of, let us say, an unrealized 
f an undefined consideration, 
rings to mind the comment that 
mee was made of a Chinese war- 
rd, who, in order to get a loan 
em the United States, decided 
aat he had to make some appeal 
» public opinion. To do so, he 
ecided that he would make a 
eclaration in each and every vil- 
ge of his state, that democracy 
‘culd be given to his people. On 
at day on which he declared it 
‘ould be given, thousands upon 
ousands of people poured into 
e capital city with their bags, 
aiting to get their share of de- 
ocracy. 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
t’s have a question from the 
entleman here on the front row. 
| Man: My question is addressed 
» Mr. Epstein. I just want to ask 
[r. Epstein if he would be in favor 
* suppressing the Old Testament. 
fter all, many of the characters 
Ppicted in the Old Testament 
Jere Jews, and many of them 
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were very bad characters. I won- 
der if people reading the Old 
Testament wouldn’t become anti- 
Semites. (Applause.) 

Mr. Epstein: There’s a very 
simple answer to that. There are 
people today who are contemplat- 
ing the placing of the story of the 
Old Testament in pictures, and 
one of the menacing factors which 
both the Catholic and the Jewish 
groups are concerned with is the 
manner in which that may be 
portrayed. If the portrayal of that 
is in such a way as to bring dis- 
cord and threats to security to a 
minority group such as the Jews 
are, they have a right to exert 
every pressure that they can, not 
to wait until after the million dol- 
lars or two have been invested in 
it, and then to picket, which Mr. 
Ernst says they have the right to 
do, but to exert that pressure in 
advance. 

And this is where I have the 
answer: Mr: Ernst—and Mr. 
Brown agrees with him—and I 
quote Mr. Ernst, “They are not 
against pleas to the public, even 
picket lines, to see or not to see a 
picture or read a book. They do, 
however, oppose letting the pro- 
ducer or publisher know in ad- 
vance that the group affected will 
make that plea to the public.” 

In other words, Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Ernst approve a policy of 
seducing producers and publishers 
by studied silence and then 
wrecking their investments by the 
public protest. I am against that 
kind of intellectual dishonesty. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Ep- 
stein. A question over in this other 
part of the house, the lady in the 
red hat. 

Lady: To Mr. Ernst or Mr. 
Brown. Isn’t it rather coincidental 
at a time when so many Jewish 
boys fought for a homeland—for 
their national homeland — that 
England, who opposed it, natu- 
rally, would take this time for the 
showing of “Oliver Twist”? 

»Mr. Ernst: The people who say 
this isn’t the time in the realm 
of thought usually end up by say- 
ing it’s never the time. Have faith 
in the American people, lady. 
We'll give answer with ideas, by 
other ideas. 

Lady: Why doesn’t England 
show a picture depicting good 
Jews, something that they’ve 
really done that is good? 

-Mr. Ernst: The answer to a bad 
Jew in a picture is a good Jew in 
a picture. Don’t worry; go for- 
ward with ideas. Don’t run away. 
The more you run, the more the 
mob’s going to chase you. I’m a 
Jew, and I won’t run. Stand up 
for it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Now while our 
speakers prepare their summaries, 
we'll call in an announcer who 
has a special message for you. 

Announcer: We begin our 15th 
year on the air with our broad- 
cast of May 31 when our subject 
will be: “How Can We Best Re- 
solve Our Differences With Soviet 
Russia?” 

The Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Britain, France, 
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and Soviet Russia will meet on 
May 23 in Paris to try once again 
to work out peace terms to mark 
the real end of World War II. 
This conference will be at its 
height at the time we discuss this 
question. So make your plans now 
to be with us for our Fifteenth 
Anniversary Broadcast May 3ist. 

Two weeks later, on June 14th, 
your Town Meeting will take place 
in Madison Square Garden when 
we'll be the guests of Rotary Inter- 
national which will be attended by 
twenty to thirty thousand Rotar. 
ians from fifty-one nations arounc 
the world. 

Our subject will be: “How Car 
Free Peoples Share Peace anc 
Well Being With the Rest of the 
World?” Our speakers will be: 
Charles Brannan, Secretary o 
Agriculture; Philip Murray, Presi 
dent of the Congress of Industria 
Organizations; Eric Johnston 
President of the Society of Motior 
Picture Producers; and a fourtl 
speaker to be announced. Yo! 
won’t want to miss either of thes 
great broadcasts. ; 

Now for the summaries of tc 
night’s discussion, here is M 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Our first summary, 
comes from Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. O'Donnell: When th 
United States accepts the be| 
rather than the worst as rep 
sentative of its component group) 
perhaps a balanced judgment . 
its people will be attained. 

Censorship in terms of pro 


and persuasion by group as we 


individual aids in striking the 
esent balance. It is not an ab- 
lute dogma we offer or a pana- 
, as Mr. Brown intimates. 

ensorship is offered as a means 
; a democracy open to a minor- 
* to fulfill the vacant role of 
ling a voice to the conscience of 
2 community. Professor Carl 
reker observed that pragmati- 
ily “freedom is the right to do 
aat will not harm the other.” 
lis is but another interpretation 
| the golden rule, applicable to 
bups as well as individuals. (Ap- 


. Denny: Thank you. Our 
*t summary from Mr. John 
@son Brown. Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Brown: Mr. Denny, I think 
's've talked all too much here 
sight about minorities. Every 
rmority in a democracy is en- 
ced to protection, but the ma- 
we is entitled to protection and 
eedom, too. 
‘As I see it, all of us who live in 
%s country are Americans. It’s 
simple as that. I think it’s 
gh time that we stopped talking 
id thinking only in terms of spe- 
al minority or pressure groups 
nich put their interest above the 
yuntry’s. As Nazi Germany, Mus- 
lini’s Italy, and Soviet Russia 
jould have taught us, we can 
joduce propaganda, but we can- 
bt produce literature unless the 
inds of our writers are free. 
‘Our best hope for true freedom 
‘for all of us to take Thomas Jef- 
tson’s oath to heart and swear, 
t the altar of God, eternal hos- 
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tility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Mr. Epstein. 

Mr. Epstein: I am going to quote 
from a letter by Margaret Halsey, 
the anthropologist, to Mr. Brown’s 
own magazine. “That Jews and 
Negroes object strenuously to the 
portrayals of Uncle Tom and Shy- 
lock is a fact. The other fact, the 
fact to which this one is related, 
is that Jews and Negroes in this 
country are subjected to consistent 
humiliations and unwarranted re- 
pudiations. Nothing more complex 
is involved than stimulus and re- 
sponse. If you apply the stimulus 
of rejection and repudiation, you 
get the response from Jews and 
Negroes that they simply and 
desperately cannot afford to have 
Uncle Remus and Fagin displayed 
to the exploiters, the restrictors, 
and the segregators.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Ep- 
stein. Mr. Morris Ernst. 

Mr. Ernst: I am in favor of one 
pressure group only. I’m _per- 
suaded. The lawyers should have 
the right. The lawyers should have 
the right to say that no ridiculous 
lawyer is ever on the screen, be- 
cause law is important. Law de- 
termines jurisprudence and juris- 
prudence determines fairness of 
living. So come along, join me 
in the lawyer’s pressure group. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ernst, Mr. Epstein, Mr. Brown, and 
Mr. O’Donnell, for your contribu- 


tions to our understanding of this 
highly controversial question. 

Copies of tonight’s discussion 
will be available in our Town 
Meeting Bulletin which you all 
may obtain by sending 10 cents 
to Town Hall, Box 56, New York 
46, New York. 

Now, last week we announced 
five of those national organiza- 
tions whose representatives will 
accompany us on our ’Round the 
World Trip. Tonight, I’m pleased 
to announce six more organiza- 
tions which will comprise the 
other part of our World Town Hall 
seminar. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor 
and the C.I.O. will go along— 
we'll announce their names next 
week. For the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Mr. Robert W. Hanson, 
editor of the Eagles’ publication; 
for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Mr. George Wilson, 
of the State of California; for the 
American Legion, Mr. John J. 
Barnhart, vice president of Can- 
non Mills of Kannapolis, North 
Carolina; and for the American 
Library Association, Dr. Milton 
Lord, its president-elect and 
librarian of the Boston Public 
Library. There will be 20 national 
organizations in all, and we'll tell 
you more about some of the 
others next week. 

Now, I’m sure you'll be glad to 
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know that thanks to the generou 
contribution of our listeners 
we've received just about half a 
much as we need to pay our e3 
penses around the world, incluc 
ing printing in 10 languages, bool 
lets to tell the Town Meeting stor; 
to pay other expenses in conne 
tion with the trip. 

Many of you are writing to te 
us that you’ve been listening | 
Town Meeting from the first bi 
have never written before. Wor 
you take this opportunity tonig 
to help share this American ide 
with the people of other lanc 
who would like to know how \y 
use freedom of speech to help - 
find the right answers. Mail yo 
contribution tonight to Town Ha 
New York 56, Box 46, New Yor 

Next week, we'll turn to an i 
creasingly important questic 
“What Should We Do About t 
Communist Threat in Asia?” O 
speakers will be Harold Isaa 
author and foreign corresponde 
for Newsweek; John M. Vor: 
Representative from Ohio; H. 
Knickerbocker, author and f 
eign correspondent for I.NS., a 
Sirdar J. J. Singh, president 
the India League of America. 
invite you to be with us ne 
Tuesday and every week at tl 
time at the sound of the crie 


bell. ; 


